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The Tragedies of Seneca, Rendered into English Verse. By 
Ella Isabel Harris, Ph. D. (Yale). London, Henry 
Frowde, 1904. 

Hardly has any other Latin literature experienced such remote 
extremes of popularity and neglect in England as the tragedies 
of Seneca. Many an Elizabethan schoolboy thumbed their pages, 
and still enjoyed them in his erudite manhood. They gave the 
Elizabethan drama, in its most robust pericd, a manner of utter- 
ance and a material quite suited to its exuberant vitality, at the 
same time imposing upon it the restraint of a permanent and 
controlling form. It is thus quite natural that Seneca should 
have been among the earliest English translations ; even in the 
first year of Elizabeth a translation was begun by Jasper Hey- 
wood, which was carried forward by various hands, and com- 
pleted and published by Thomas Newton in 1581. 1 Yet from 
that day to this, excepting a perfunctory prose version by Watson 
Bradshaw in 1902, the interest in Seneca has not been sufficient 
to inspire a translation of more than three of his plays from any 
one hand. 

Miss Harris' Seneca is a book for which no thoughtful reader 
of Elizabethan literature will ask an apology. If one is to under- 
stand the origin, spirit, and fullest fruition of Elizabethan drama, 
he must have access to Seneca. Take, for example, the following 
lines from the Thyestes : 

Hear, O ye seas, stayed by inconstant shores ; 
Ye, too, ye gods, wherever ye have fled, 
Hear what a deed is done ! Hear, gods of hell. 
Hear, earth. 

What better comment on the inflamed outburst of Hamlet? 

O all you host of heaven ! O earth ! What else ? 
And shall I couple hell? O fie! Hold, hold, my heart. 

Here is more than a mere parallel or imitation ; it is proof that 
the bombast of Seneca was not too swollen and vociferous for 
even Shakespeare's most refined hero. How natural then that 
all Shakespeare's characters approaching the extreme marked by 
Hotspur and Laertes should lapse frequently into ' Ercles ' vein '. 
And among his contemporaries the practice is, in general, pro- 
portionately more common, according as they are forced to re- 

' Several of the plays in this collection were first published separately, as is 
shown by the British Museum Catalogue. Other renderings there mentioned 
are as follows: 1648, Medea, by Sir Edward Sherburne; 1651, Phaedra, by 
Edmund Prestwich ; 1660, Troades, by Samuel Pordage ; 1674, Thyestes, by 
John Wright; 1701, Medea, Phaedra, and Troades, by Sir Edward Sher- 
burne. In 1810 C. A. Wheelwright published translations of the Medea and 
the Octavia in his Poems, Original and Translated. In his preface he men- 
tions an English rendering of the Thyestes by John Crowne in 1681, and of 
the Agamemnon by Blackmore, in his Miscellaneous Poems, 171 8. 
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sort to it to make up for their lack of the deep and genuine passion 
in which he surpassed them all. 

Mr. Cunliffe, in his excellent study, The Influence of Seneca on 
Elizabethan Tragedy, has shown us as much of this matter as a 
monograph can well show. But the influence of Seneca reveals 
itself more convincingly to one who comes to the Elizabethan 
plays directly from the reading of Seneca, especially an English 
Seneca in the metre employed by the dramatists themselves. 
Miss Harris has done wisely in choosing blank verse — a medium 
through which the varying qualities of the original, whether good 
or bad, can be made to appear most distinctly. Thus the obvious 
faults of Seneca — his blatant sonority, his falsetto, his rhetoric, his 
sensationalism — are all faithfully reproduced. It took greater 
skill to exhibit, as Miss Harris has done, certain of his virtues, as 
his aphoristic conciseness; his vividness and directness of de- 
scription ; his harsh stoicism, touched at rarest intervals with 
pathos and tenderness ; his tragic calm, as at the close of the 
Oedipus, or in certain speeches of Antigone in the Phoenissae ; 
his restrained passion, as in moments of the great scene in the 
Troas between Andromache and Ulysses, which Klein is said to 
have considered unsurpassed by Shakespeare. 

' We must try its effect as an English poem ; that is the way to 
judge of the merit of a translation', said Johnson, and his remark 
furnishes the most convincing proof of Miss Harris' success. 
The reader is seldom, if ever, conscious of any other original 
than the English text before him, so natural and spontaneous is 
it both in language and metre. At the same time, it is surpri- 
singly literal. Such attainment would, of course, be impossible, 
were it not that the translator has what is better than mere deft- 
ness, namely, a sort of emotional communication with her orig- 
inal by which its qualities flow into her rendering, unconsciously 
perhaps, and are subtly present there beneath all idiom, or verbal 
equivalent, or metrical contrivance. This is the secret of making 
any translation appear like an original poem. As a brief and in- 
complete example take a sentence from the Troades, where the 
captive Andromache describes Hector's appearing to her in a 
vision : 

Non ille vultus flammeum intendens iubar, 1 
Sed fessus ac deiectus et fletu gravis 
Similisque nostro, squatida obtectus coma. 



Harris : 



Not with flame-bright face 
He came, but marred with tears, dejected, sad, 
Like me, and all unkempt his loosened hair. 



Heywood : 



His countenaunce not now so bright, nor of so liuely cheere, 
But sad and heauy like to owres and clad with ugly hayre. 

1 As in battle. 
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Sherburne : 



Nor did his sprightly eyes with lightning glance, 

But with a sad dejected countenance 

Like mine he stood ; his hair all soiled and wet. 

Or this bit from the Phaedra, describing a man in retired life : 

Nunc ille ripam celeris Alphei legit, 
Nunc nemoris alti densa metatur loca, 
Ubi Lerna puro gelida perlucet vado, 
Sedesque mutas. 

Now he skirts the banks 
Of swift Alpheus, now through thicket dense 
Of the high groves he presses, where flows down 
Through silent ways, with pure and shining shoals, 
Cold Lerna's stream. 

Two or three other passages may be cited without comment : 

With songs and supplications Orpheus once 

Prevailed upon the cruel king of shades ; 

He sought his wife Eurydice ; the art 

That moved birds, woods, and rocks, delayed the streams, 

And caused the beasts to listen, calmed hell's self 

With unaccustomed music, and sweet sound 

Reechoed clearly through the silent land. 

Hercules Furens 570-576. 

Captive Andromache over her boy, who is about to die at the 
hand of Ulysses : 

O pledge of love, light of a fallen house, 

Last of the Trojan dead, fear of the Greeks, 

Thy mother's empty hope, for whom I prayed — 

Fool that I was — that thou mightst have the years 

Of Priam, and thy father's warlike soul, 

The gods despise my vows ; thou ne'er shalt wield 

A sceptre in the kingly halls of Troy, 

Mete justice to thy people, nor shalt send 

Thy foes beneath thy yoke, nor put to flight 

The Greeks, drag Pyrrhus at thy chariot wheels. 

Nor ever in thy slender hands bear arms', 

Nor wilt thou hunt the dwellers in the wood, 

Nor on high festival, in Trojan games, 

Lead swiftly on a band of noble youth, 

Nor round the altars with swift-moving steps, 

That the reechoing of the twisted horn 

Makes swifter, honor with accustomed dance 

The Phrygian temples 

My little one, 

Thou diest, but feared already by thy foes ; 

Thy Troy awaits thee ; go, in freedom go, 

To meet free Trojans. 

Astyanax. Mother, pity me ! 

Andromache. Why hold thy mother's hands and clasp her neck. 

And seek in vain a refuge? 
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The close of the Oedipus : 

Ye weary ones, with fell disease 
Burdened, behold, I go ; draw breath again, 
Lift up your heads ; a milder sky will shine 
When I am gone ; whoever still retains 
His life, though weak and prostrate, still shall draw 
Lightly the breath of life. Hence, end thy work ! 
The earth's death-dealing poison I will take ; 
Harsh fates, the black and haggard plague, the chill 
Of dreadful sickness, and wild grief shall come 
With me — with me ! Such guides for me are meet. 

A few false quantities in proper names, and several unpardon- 
able oversights of the proofreader, are the more to be regretted 
for the excellence of the translation as a whole. 

Not only England, but Italy and France as well were stirred 
with youthful enthusiasm for Seneca during the early Renais- 
sance. It is easy for us, in a time of more mature judgment, to 
wish that this enthusiasm might have been cooled somewhat by 
acquaintance with the better models of the Attic three, but the 
feverish excitement of the early revival could hardly have brooked 
their artistic restraint and economy, even if they had been more 
accessible. Nor should we, after all, choose to have King Lear 
more like Samson Agonistes than it is. 

Princeton University. CHARLES G. OSGOOD, JR. 



